BUCKINGHAM
encircling the citadel and the twenty French shallops which lay before it each night, strongly armed against a possible attack with muskets, pikes and fireworks. A floating boom around the landing place prevented ingress or egress from the citadel.  Buckingham clearly realized that all depended upon his preventing supplies from reaching St, Martin's, and had the besiegers been strengthened by the victuals and reinforcements which the Duke had requested from home, and for which he looked anxiously every day, success might easily have been his.
The enemy had realized his plan, and instead of massing soldiers for an attack upon the British forces, they devoted their attentions to devising some means of supplying the citadel with food and provisions to enable it to hold out. A desperate crew of Angouleme's army had been selected to man some shallops which were preparing to pass on food and ammunition to the besieged.
In the citadel itself Toiras was devoting his efforts to entrenching himself as securely as possible within his hold and to a desperate endeavour to deprive the British forces of their leader, without whom he knew they would be lost. Buckingham, writing home despairingly about the needs of his soldiers, did not mention the enormous personal risks to which he was daily exposed, but De Vic wrote to Con-way, telling him how the Duke had narrowly escaped assassination by a French soldier: 'Upon this day se'en-night a fellow was taken, coming from the citadel, about whom (being searched) was found a chain bullet, and a little short kind of dagger, the blade of it about five or six inches long, very broad for that length, edged on both sides and those very keen and a wondrous sharp point.'1 The unfortunate wretch confessed, when captured, that he had been commissioned by Toiras to kill the Duke, with
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